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THE OLD ENGLISH BALLADS.—ROBIN HOOD.—No. VII 


- A famous man was Robin Hood, 
The English ballad-singer’s joy.” — Wordsworth 





[Robin Hood's + brave fellows" preparing to dress “ fat ven son by the highway side.’ —The costume and detail designed from 
the wood-cut in the old Robin Hood ‘ Garlands,’} 


Rosin Hoop relieved distressed maidens like a true | man till withm these couple of centuries was lord-chan- 
knight-errant ; he enforced the natural law of right and | cellor, and not a few of them put a plated shoe in a steel 
Wrong with the judgment of a lord-chancellor ; he made | stirrup, and ruled the battle as well as church and court. 
capital soldiers out of the refuse and sweepings of society, | Now Robin, who perhaps had but little scriptural know- 
like any recruiting captain of these latter days. As a | ledge, guessed, and guessed rightly, that there was no 
church-reformer we propose in the present paper to | resemblance between a bishop or abbot of his own day 
consider him. The church in his days made and med- | riding out in full canonicals with sutlers and soldiers in 
dled more in public matters than would be seemly now ; | his train, and one of the fathers of the church walking 
im truth, she could not well avoid it, since with her re- | forth to teach the doctrine’ of salvation humbly and 
sided all knowledge required in affairs of state and the | meckly with his scrip and staff,—and he resolved to 
intercourse of nations. The illiterate nobility of the land | abate what he considered a grievance, with a rough dili- 
contented themselves with the knowledge of martial | gence peculiar to himself. 

things, and Jack Cade but desired to descend to their His first step in the path of reform was to correct the 
condition when he proposed to reduce learning to the | abuses in marriage-contracts : a Norman looked out for a 
‘core and the tally. But the hierarchy, not content with | handsome bit of land; rode over it, and saw that it lay 
én absolute dominion over the consciences of the laity, lovingly into the lap of his own estate; then slew the 
Secured to themselves no small portion of temporal things: | male possessor, and led the female heir to church and 
they held a chief civil posts in the kingdom ; a church- | married her and her lands with becoming gravity. An 

ou. VII. 2T 
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union of this kind was about to take place one summer 
morning, and as the parties belonged to the diocese of 
Robin Hood, the Outlaw naturally interested himself in 
the match : but we shall let the ballad-maker tell it his 
own way ; and very well he tells it. 


* As Robin Hood in Barnesdale stood, 

All under the greenwood tree, 

There he was aware of a brave young man, 
As fine as fine might be. 

The youngster was clad in scarlet red, 
In scarlet fine and gay, 

And he did trip it so over the plain, 
And chanted a roundelaye.” 


One day only passed, and the scene was changed; a 
cloud had descended, and all was dark and boding. 


“ As Robin Hood next morning stood 

Amongst the leaves so gay, 

There he did espy the same young man 
Come drooping along the way, 

The scarlet he wore the day before, 
It was clean cast away, 

And at every step he uttered a sigh, 
Alake and a-well-a-day.” 


This alteration affected Robin, and two of his men 
went to the stranger and desired him to come and speak 
with the Outlaw under his Trysting-Tree. “ Young 
man,” said Robin courteously, “ hast thou any money to 
spare for my men and me?” “ I have but five shillin 
and a ring, sir,” replied the stranger sorrowfully, “ w 4 
I kept carefully for my wedding—for 


“ Yesterday I should have married a maid, 

But she was from me tane, 

And chosen to be an old man’s bride, 
Whereby my poor heart is slain, 

Now what is thy name? said bold Robin Hood ; 
Come, fell me, and that without fail. 

By the faith of my body then, said the young man, 
My name it is Ajlan-a-dale.” 


Robin looked at the stranger, and the more he looked 
he liked him the better. ‘“ Now, what will you give me,” 
said he, “ to help thee to thy true love, and put her safe 
into thy arms?” J] have neither gold nor fee,” said 
Allan-a-Dale ; “ but if you will rescue my bride I will 
swear, and that on a book, to be thy true servant.” 
“ Enough said,” answered Robin; and having learned 
that the church where the wedding was to be stood some 
five miles distant, he whispered a few words to Little 
John, and assuming the garb and guise of a minstrel, he 
reached the church before the bride reached the altar. 


** What hast thou here ? the bishop then said ; 
I prithee now tell unto me ? 
I am a bold harper, quoth he, Robin Hood, 
And the best in the north countree. 


Now welcome, welcome, the bishop he said, 
That music best pleaseth me ; 7 

You shall have no music, quoth bold Robin Hood, 
Till the bride and bridegroom I see.” 


This minstrel boldness was evidently accepted by the 
bishop as a proof of his skill ;*the bridegroom and bride 
soon made their appearance. 


“With that came in a wealthy knight, 
Who was both grave and old ; 
And following him came a finnikin lass, 
Who shone like the glistering gold. 
This is no fit match, then quoth bold Robin Hood, 
Good bishop that you make here ; 


But since we are come to the holy church, 
The maiden shall choose her own dear.” 


The bishop gazed on the audacious harper, who put- 
ting his horn to his mouth summoned four-and-twenty 
friends to his side, all marching too in good order with 
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their bows bent and their fingers on the string ; and who 
was at their head but Allan-a-Dale, who advanced and 
gave the Outlaw his bow and arrows: the bride glanced 
aside on him wistfully, and could not well imagine whaj 
all this meant. 


“This is thy true love, bold Robin he said, 
Young Allan, as I hear say ; 
And you shall be married in this same hour, 
And sicker I swear and say, 


That shall not be, the bishop he said, 
For thy word cannot stand, 

They shall be asked three times in the church, 
As the law says of our land.” 


For all this Robin found a ready remedy; the pre- 
sence of mind of the Outlaw never forsook him; he saw 
that the bishop stood by his order and by its iaw, and he 
indulged him to the letter, though not in the spirit. 


“ Robin Hood pulled off the bishop’s coat, 
And put it upon Little John ; 
By the faith of my body, said jolly Robin, 
his cloth makes thee a man. 


When Little John stept into the quire, 
The people began to laugh ; 

He asked them seven times in the church, 
Lest three times should not be enough.” 


This more than strict observance seems to have pacified 
the bishop, who made no opposition. ‘* Who gives this 
maid ?” said the simulated churchman. ‘ That do I,” 
exclaimed Robin Hood ; “ and, let me add, he that takes 
her from my friend Allan-a-Dale shall buy her dearly.” 
The bride, says the ballad, looked like @ queen, and with 
her husband followed Robin to his woodland palace in 
Barnesdale Forest to make merry. er 


(No. VII. to be concluded next week.) 


Superstitious belief of the Muskims tn Dreams.—That 
dreams are regarded by the Muslims as being often true 
warnings or indications of future events I have mentioned 
in a former note. This belief, sanctioned by the Prophet, 
will be well illustrated by the following anecdote, which was 
related to me in Cairo, shortly after the terrible plague of 
the year 1835, by the sheykh Mohammad Et-Tantawee, 
who had taken the trouble of investigating the fact, and 
had ascertained its truth. 

A tradesman, living in the quarter of El-Hanafee, in 
Cairo, dreamed, during the plague above mentioned, that 
eleven persons were carried out from his house to be buried, 
victims of this disease. He awoke in a state of the greatest 
distress and alarm, reflecting that eleven was the total 
number of the inhabitants of his house, including himself, 
and that it would be vain in him to attempt, by adding one 
or more members to his household, to elude the decree of 
God, and give himself a chance of escape: so, calling toge- 
ther his neighbours, he informed them of his dream, and 
was counselled to submit with resignation to a fate so plainly 
foreshown, and to be thankful to God for the timely notice 
with which he had been mercifully favoured. On the fol- 
lowing day, one of his children died; a day or two after, 4 
wife; and the pestilence continued its ravages among his 
family until he remained in his house alone. It was im- 
possible for him now to entertain the slightest doubt of the 
entire accomplishment of the warning : immediately, there- 
fore, after the last death that had taken place among his 
household, he repaired to a friend at a neighbouring shop, 
and, calling to him several other persons from the adjoin- 
ing and opposite shops, he reminded them of his dream, 
acquainted them with its almost complete fulfilment, and 
expressed his conviction that he, the eleventh, should verv 
soon die. “ Perhaps,” said he, “I shall die this next night: 
I beg of you, therefore, for God’s sake, to come to my house 
early to-morrow morning, and the next morning, and - 
next if necessary, and to see if I be dead, and, when dead, 
that I am properly buried ; for I have no one with me to wash 
and shroud me. Fail not to do me this service, which will 
procure you a recompense in heaven. I have bought my 
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grave-linen: you will find it in a corner of the room in 
which I sleep. If you find the door of the house latched, 
and I do not answer to your knocking, break it open.” 

Soon after sunset he laid himself in his lonely bed, 
though without any expectation of closing his eyes in sleep ; 
for his mind was absorbed in reflections upon the awful 
entry into another world, and a review of his past life. As 
the shades of night gathered around him he could almost 
fancy that he beheld, in one faint object or another in his 
gloomy chamber, the dreadful person of the Angel of Death : 
and at length he actually perceived a figure gliding in at 
the door, and approaching his bed. Starting up in horror, 
he exclaimed, “* Who art thou ?”—and a stern and solemn 
voice answered, “Be silent! I am ‘Azraeel, the Angel of 
Death !”—“ Alas!” cried the terrified man; “I testify that 
there is no deity but God, and I testify that Mohammad is 
God's Apostle! There is no strength nor power but in God, 
the High! the Great! To God we belong, and to Him we 
must return!’—He then covered himself over with his 
quilt, as if for protection, and lay with throbbing heart, ex- 
pecting every moment to have his soul torn from him by 
the inexorable messenger. But moments passed away, and 
minutes, and hours; yet without his experiencing any hope 
of escape; for he imagined that the Angel was waiting for 
him to resign himself, or had left him for awhile, and was 
occupied in receiving first the souls of the many hundred 
human beings who attained their predestined term in that 
same night and in the same city, and the souls of the thou- 
sands who were doomed to employ him elsewhere. Day- 
break arrived before his sufferings terminated; and his 
neighbours, coming according to their promise, entered his 
chamber, and found him still in bed; but observing that he 
was covered up, and motionless as a corpse, they doubted 
whether he were still alive, and called to him. He answered, 
with a faint voice, “1 am not yet dead; but the Angel of 
Death came to me in the dusk of the evening, and I expect 
every moment his return, to take my soul : therefore trouble 
me not; but see me washed and buried.”—* But why,” said 
his friends, “was the street-door left unlatched ?”—*I 
latched it,” he answered, “but the Angel of Death may 
have opened it.”"—“ And who,” they asked, “is the man in 
the court?” He answered, “I know of no man in the court: 
perhaps the Angel who is waiting for my soul has made 
himself visible to you, and been mistaken, in the twilight, 
for a man.” —“ He is a thief,’ they said, “ who has gathered 
together everything in the house that he could carry away, 
and has been struck by the plague while doing so, and now 
lies dead in the court, at the foot of the stairs, grasping in 
his hand a silver candlestick.”—The master of the house, 
after hearing this, paused for a moment, and then, throw- 
ing off his quilt, exclaimed, “ Praise be to God, the Lord of 
all creatures! That is the eleventh, and Iam safe! No doubt 
it was that rascal who came to me and said that he was the 
Angel of Death. Praise be to God! Praise be to God!” 

This man survived the plague, and took pleasure in re- 
lating the above story. The thief had overheard his con- 
Versation with his neighbours, and, coming to his house in 
the dusk, had put his shoulder to the wooden lock, and so 
raised the door and displaced the latch within.—There is 
nothing wonderful in the dream, nor in its accomplish- 
ment; the plague of 1835 entirely desolated many houses, 
and was mostly fatal to the young; and all the inhabitants 
of the house in question were young excepting the master. 
—From Mr. Lane's Notes to his New Translation of the 
Arabian Nights, now publishing. 





ON THE PROPORTION OF PERSONS IN ENG- 
LAND CAPABLE OF READING AND 
WRITING. 


(Concluded from No, 409.} 


2. It was stated in a paper read before the Statistical 
Section at the last meeting of the British Association, 
that in the parish of Sidlesham, Sussex, 33 adults out of 
100 of the agricultural labourers were unable to read, 
While only 14 adults out of 100 of the non-agricultural 
class were incapable of reading. ‘The proportion able to 
‘ign their names would probably be about one-half, as in 
the case of Crowle. The state of instruction at Redruth, 
mining parish in Cornwall, containing a population of 
£000, is nearly similar, At a public meeting held in the 
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parish two or three years ago, the following quaist resolu- 
tion was come to relative to the state of education in the 
parish :—* Resolved, that not more than three-fourths of 
the population above the age of twelve years can read ; 
and not one-half of the inhabitants above that age can 
write.” In the Appendix to the 37th Report on Public 
Petitions, issued August 4, there is a petition which dis- 
closes the state of education in another part of the country. 
It is from the parish of West Bromwich, in Staffordshire, 
which contains a population exceeding 20,000 souls, and 
is, according to the petition, “better supplied with the 
means of instruction than many other parts of the king- 
dom.” The following is a summary of the statistical 
facts which the petition contains. In 2193 families of 
the working classes, it was found that 1428 children 
were above the age of 14. Their acquirements are shown 
in the subjoined statement :— 
Read and Read Neither read 
Children above 14 years, write. only. nor write. 
1428 389 568 471 

Proportion in the 100 27°2 39°7 33°6 

The prospects of the children under 14 years of age 
(in number 6375) are still worse :— 

Do not go to 

Go to School. Schocl. Too young. 

2702 3103 570 
Proportion in the 100 42°3 48°6 8-9 

The sort of education which the 2702 children under 
14 years of age, who do go to school receive, is as fol- 
—_ 3 and out of this number, 1148 go to Sunday-schools 
only :— 


Total Children under 14 years, 
6375 


In alphabet 
Read and write. Read only, classes. 
298 1920 484 


Proportion in the 100 11 71 17°8 


The disheartening result is brought out, that in a large, 
active, and industrious community, out of 2193 families, 
comprising one-half the families in the parish, there are, 
including the 471 children above 14 who can neither 
read nor write, 3103 children wholly uneducated. 

3. The following return is taken from the Reports of 
the Factory Commissioners, and is the result of an 
examination of 50,000 workmen in the manufacturing 
districts in England, of about 30,000 engaged in similar 
occupations in Scotland, and 1600 belonging to the ma- 
nufacturing class in Ireland :— 

Proportion in the hundred. 
Can read. Cannot read, Can write. 
England 86 14 43 
Scotland 96 4 53 47 
Treland 90 10 di 56 

The proportion of individuals, according to this table, 
who cannot write, is nearly the same which prevails in 
the parish of Crowle; but in the former case the inquiry 
is confined to one class, while the latter includes a certain 
number above them in rank. This invalidates in some 
degree the fairness of the comparison ; but, allowing for 
this circumstance, there is still a remarkable approxima- 
tion in the two districts. ‘To what extent the narrowness 
of the inquiry in the rural districts detracts from its value 
as a general criterion, it is impossible to state. In Lan- 
cashire, where we may suppose the number of individuals 
examined was greater than in any other county, the pro- 
portion of those who could not write was 62 in each 100 ; 
in Derbyshire 57; in Cheshire 53; and in Yorkshire 
52 in 100. Even this proportion has been considered 
too high. (‘ National Education,’ by Frederick Hill, Esq., 
vol. i., p. 250.) If this be the case, the opinion of Lord 
Brougham as to the means of education being better 
adapted to the necessities of the population in the country 
than in the towns seems not far from the truth. 

4. The preceding return does not, as in the case of the 
one from Crowle, supply grounds on which to come 
to any opinion on the recent progress of education. This 
defect is in part remedied by a table, also taken from the 
Factory Reports, showing the state of oe v* Mr. 


Total Children, 
2702 


Caunot write. 
57 
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Ashton’s factory at Hyde, which classifies according to 
their age the parties examined. From this table we are 
enabled to gather the following results :— 
Proportion in 
100 who 
cannot 
read and 
write. 
46°3 
57°7 
1065 80 433 552 52 

Here it is shown that education is advancing, and that 
of the rising generation only 46 out of each 100 are un- 
able to write, while the proportion is 57 out of each 100 
for those above the age of 21. The Crowle return ne- 
cessarily excludes all but adults, and the improvement 
which has recently taken place is not therefore indicated, 
although we do not the less believe that it exists. 

5. The preceding return being confined to a single 
factory, allowance must be made for local circumstances, 
as the exertions of a single mill-owner may, as in the in- 
stance of Messrs. Strutt, of Derbyshire, do much towards 
promoting the education of his work-people. In a recent 
report of Leonard Horner, Esq., one of the Factory In- 
spectors, whose judicious investigations we have before 
noticed, there is a table containing the result of a careful 
examination, chiefly under Mr. Horner’s eye, of 2000 
children employed in nineteen factories in the Manchester 
district. An idea is generally prevalent that the acquire- 
ments of children in the factories are of a superior kind, 
or at least that they are more intelligent than children 
engaged in other occupations. More intelligent and 
knowing they may be; but the degree in which they 
possess the common rudiments of education is very small, 


as the following analysis shows :— 


Knew 
words of 
ove syl- 

lable 

only. 


Can read 
aud write. 


Cannot 
read. 


Total ex- 


amined. Can read, 


Age. 
249 
363 


26 264 


54 


From 12 to 20 539 
From 20 and 
upwards . 526 


16 


Could 
read the read the 

Testa- Testa- 

Could mentwith ment 
not read, difficulty. with ease. 


1067 322 611 


Could 
Knew 

the Al- 
phabet 
only. 


Did not 
know 
the Al- 
phabet. 


Total children 
2000 . . 186 372 509 
Proportion in 
the hundred 93 18:5 25°6 53°3  16+1 = 30°5 
Less than one-third, therefore, or 30 only in 100, could 
read with ease. Mr. Dunn, the secretary of the British 
and Foreign School Society, says that “ where an indivi- 
dual is unable to write at all, he is not able to read 
with sufficient fluency to enjoy the occupation.” If the 
converse of this rule were true, we should find that out of 
the above 2000 children 611, or 30 out of each 100, 
could write tolerably. This is a smaller proportion than 
could be expected under the circumstances ; and it would 
not have been difficult to believe that at least one-half of 
them, or 50 in each 100, would have possessed this ac- 
quirement ; but such was not the case, and Mr. Horner 
was at the trouble of undertaking their examination, the 
result of which was as follows :— 
Could write Proportion in | Could not 
Number of Children, theirnames. each hundred. write. 
2000 ; 441 22 1559 
viz., Boys 1040 341 32°7 699 67°3 
Girls 960 100 11°6 860 88-4 
Many of the above ‘ children,’ or rather, young persons, 
were receiving from 5s. to 7s. per week for their services, 
and their fathers were in many instances earning 30s. 
and upwards per week. The small proportion of girls 
able to write their names shows the short time which 
they had been at school. In London it is ascertained 
that a smaller number of girls than boys attend the 
national and other schools ; but in the country the pro- 
portion is different. On the whole, the services of girls 
are of some value in the large towns earlier than in the 
case of boys ; but in an agricultural district there is an 
earlier demand for the services of boys ; and to be able to 
‘ead and write is a recommendation which is often neces- 
sary to ensure employment for boys, while from girls no 
such acquirement is demanded. 


Preportion in 
each hundred. 
78 
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6. The tables of criminal offenders issued each 
from the Home Department have shown for. the las 
three years the state of instruction of persons accused of 
crime. There were 20,984 criminal accusations in Eng. 
land and Wales in 1836, and 23,612 in 1837; and the 
following is an analysis showing the degree of education 
they had received :— 

Proportion in the hundred. 
1836. 

35°5 

52°3 

10°5 


Unable to read or write e e 
Read and write imperfectly . e 
Able to read and write well . . 
Instruction beyond reading and writing 0°8 
Instruction not ascertained =. . 2°6 
According to this table there are, amongst persons accused 
of crime, a greater number who have received such a de- 
gree of instruction as enables them to write their names 
than either in the agricultural or manufacturing districts 
amongst those who are pursuing honest occupations. 
This alone shows the importance of a more extensive in- 
quiry, in order to ascertain if such a result would generally 
be borne out. At present it would seem hazardous to deny 
that the state of instruction amongst criminals bears a lower 
proportion than in the non-criminal portion of the com- 
munity, making some allowance for the wealthy and 
highly-educated classes. The luxury and civilization of 
England must also be taken into account, as they offer 
peculiar temptations to persons whose education is supe- 
rior to their moral character. The rural and town districts, 
as may be expected, present considerable differences in the 
degree of instruction amongst persons guilty of crime in 
each. A man who can neither read nor write may be 
tempted to steal a sheep; but to break into a bank or 
forge a bill the common rudiments of education at least 
must have been acquired. Tlius, in Middlesex 55} out 
of each 100 persons accused of crime can read and 
write, while in some of the agricultural counties less than 
two-thirds of this number have received an equal degree 
of instruction. The extreme is presented in the counties 
of Middlesex and Suffolk, and the mean or very near it 
n Yorkshire :— 
Proportion in the hundred. 

Read and Neither read Instruction not 
write. Read only. nor write. ascertained. 

55°5 2- 30 2°4 
Suffolk e 33°7 17 48 08 
Yorkshire . 4i-4 19°8 33°9 4°7 

It thus appears that the time passed at the great majo- 
rity of common day-schools to which the bulk of the 
people can have access fails in giving that tone to the 
mind which education, properly so called, ought to im- 
part. It does not enable a man to enjoy the healthful 
exercise of his faculties, and not being capable of giving 
him this power, he is thrown upon resources which have 
a vicious tendency. 

7. The conclusions to which the preceding returns 
point seem to be these :—1. In the agricultural parish of 
Crowle, including all ranks, not one-half of the adult po- 
pulation are able to write their names, the proportion 
being about the same in 1838 as in 1754. 2. In 
respect to writing, the case of Crowle probably resem- 
bles other parishes similarly situated, a conclusion borne 
out by the example of Redruth. 3. In the manu- 
facturing districts the degree of instruction, so far as 
reading and writing are concerned, apparently is not su- 
perior to that of an agricultural parish in which some 
attention has been paid to education; but it is shown 
that a smaller number than before are destitute of in- 
struction. 4. The necessity of further inquiries and 
more general exertions to improve and extend the means 
of instruction are greatly needed, both in towns and 
villages: speaking roughly, it may, perhaps, be safely 
asserted, that less than one-half of the adult population 
of England can write, and less than three-fourths can 
read. 
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NEW ZEALAND 





; Canoe and Natives off Cape Wangari. 


Ar some future period in their history, the natives of New 
Zealand may turn with as much interest to the early records 


| the progress of discovery. Tasman was despatched by 


Anthony Van Diemen, governor of the Dutch East In- 


of the discovery of their country by a civilized people, as | dies, and sailed on the 14th of August, 1642, from the 
we feel in reading the account given by Ceesar of our i port of Batavia, im company with another vessel under 


progenitors, the antient Britons. It is from such a point 
that history commences to trace the progress of a people 
or tribe, for their origin and previous condition are usually 
surrounded by a dimness and obscurity which it is hope- 
less to penetrate. 

New Zealand, though filling a large space mm the 
Southern Pacific Ocean, extending from 34° to 47° S. lat., 
aud from 167° to 179° E. long., was not discovered by 
the early navigators of the latter part of the fifteenth and 





his command. He first discovered the island now known 
as Van Diemen’s Land; and pursuing his voyage to- 
wards the east, again saw land on the 13th of September, 
and_ following the line of coast anchored next day within 
a large bay, where for the first time he had an oppor- 
tunity of seemg the natives, who came out in two canoes 
and hailed the strangers in a strong rough voice, but the 

did not approach very near to the ship. On the follow- 


| ing day, a canoe with thirteen men came within a stone’s 


commencement of the sixteenth centuries, whose attention | throw, but no temptations could induce them to come on 
was too strongly directed fo the riches of India and of | board the ship. Tasman describes them as of the com- 


the new world, and in their passage to and from these 
quarters New Zealand did not lay in their track. It is 
supposed however that Juan Fernandez reached New Zea- 
land on a voyage from the west coast of South America in 
1576 ; but this conjecture does not appear to be very 
well sustained ; and it was not until 1642 that the dis- 
covery can be said to have really been made, and Abel 
Jansen Tasman, a Dutch navigator, is reaily entitled 
to the honour. The vast Southern Pacific was then an 
almost unexplored region, and though nearly two cen- 
turies had elapsed siuce European navigators discovered 
the passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope, the 
mine of enterprise which was then opened still continued 
to attract their chief attention and to satisfy their mari- 
time ardour. The reputed existence of a fifth continent, 
placed in the southern hemisphere, and vague rumours 
of its supposed rich productions, inflamed the imagina- 
ton of geographers, and proved a wholesome stimulus to 











mon stature and strong boned; their complexion be- 
tween brown and yellow, and their black hair tied up in 
the Javanese fashion on the crown of the head, with the 
addition of a large feather stuck therein. Seven other 
canoes in the meantime put off from the shore, and 
Tasman, doubtful of their intentions, hoisted out one or 
his boats, which being manned by a quarter-master and 
six seamen, was on its way to the other ship to put her 
commander on his guard, when the canoes ran violently 
in upon the boat and nearly upset it, at the same time 
making a desperate attack upon the boat’s crew. Three 
of the seamen were killed and one mortally wounded. 
The canoes then hastily retreated, the savages carrying 
with them one of the dead bodies. Tasman immediately 
weighed anchor, and gave the place the name of the Bay 
of Murderers. Thus inauspiciously did the first interview 
of the New Zealanders with Europeans terminate. Tas- 
man had not been able to bring his guns to bear upon 
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the retreating islanders, and the savages could not as yet 
appreciate the hostilee power which they had aroused. 
When the ship had got under sail, twenty-two canoes 
followed her, and advancing within range of the guns, 
were fired upon, and one man being killed, and the shot 
striking the canoes, they turned towards the shote. The 
man who was killed bore a white flag in his hand. Tas- 
man’s course precluded him from ascertaitiitig that what 
he took for a large bay was the strait ger the 
northern from the southert island, which unitedly ate 
known under the name of New Zealatid. He therefore 
naturally looked upon the other islatid as a continuation 
of the same land, and that in fet lie was upon the shores 
of the new continent believed to exist in this part of the 
southern ocean. “ It is,” he says, “ a very fine country, 
and we hope it is a part of the unkiiown South Conti- 
nent.” One of his countrymen had miade a similar mis- 
take about a quarter of a céetitury before, having come in 
sight of land which he conceived to be part of a continent, 
anc to which he gave the name of Staten Land, or States’ 
Land. Just at this time, or a few months afterwards, 
the supposed continent was discovered to be an island of 
no great extent; but Tasman believed that he had also 
fallen in with a portion of Staten Land, or the Southern 
Continent. When it was ascertained that the country 
called Staten Land was only an island, Tasman’s dis- 
covery received the name of New Zealand. On the 4th 
of January he passed the north-western —t of 
New Zealand, which he named Cape Maria Van Die- 
men, in honour of a lady to whom it is said he was at- 
tached, the daughter of the governor under whose atts- 
pices the expedition was projected. 

It was above a century after Tasman’s voyage before 
New Zealand was again visited by Europeans ; but on 
the 6th of October, 1769, Captain Cook, then making 
his first voyage of circumnavigation in the Endeavour, 
came in sight of the island. There appear to be sortie 
indistinct grounds for concluding that a ship had 
visited it a few years before the arrival of the Endeavour, 
and that the crew had been massacred by the natives ; 
but nothing certain could be learned on this subject. 
Captain Cook approached New Zealand from the west, 
on his passage from the Society Islands, while Tasman 
had reached it from the east. The general opinion on 
board the Endeavour was that they also had found the 
“Terra Australis Incognita.” On the 8th Cook an- 
chored, and soon after went on shore accompanied by 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Joseph) Banks and Dr. Solander, 
and were unhappily attacked by the natives, on whom 
they were compelled to fire in self-defence. An attempt 
at friendly intercourse was made the day following, but 
though aided by the persuasions of a native of Otaheite 
on board the Endeavour, it proved unsuccessful. The 
Endeavour did not leave this part of the coast without 
an unfortunate collision with the natives, who fought 
in the most obstinate manner against an unequal furce, 
the contest ending in four of the savages being killed. 
Two youths, one aged 19, and the other 11, were taken 
on board the ship, where they expected instant death, but 
being kindly treated soon recovered their spirits. Being 
unable to obtain provisions at this place, to which Cook 
gave the name of Poverty Bay, the anchor was weighed, 
and the Endeavour, pursuing the line 6f coast, came to 
the supposed bay in which Tasman had anchored, and 
which Cook found to be a strait separating the islands: 
in the maps it bears the name of Cook’s Straits. Our 
great navigator spent a considerable time at New Zealand, 
and his chart of the coast is considered to have been un- 
usually accurate. M. Crozet, a French navigator who 
subsequently surveyed a portion of the same coast, pays 
a tribute to Ccok’s accuracy and exactness, and says :— 
* [ doubt whether our own coasts of France have been 
delineated with more precision.” 

While Captain Cook was on the coast a French vessel 
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came in sight, the commander of which, M. de Surville, 
was in search of an island said to have been discovered 
by the English, which contained the precious metals, 
De Surville was treated with unexpected kindness by the 
New Zealanders, who received the sick on shore and 
supplied them with refreshments, for which they would 
accept of no tecomipense. The reward they did receive 
wis a disgraceftil return for this hospitality. One of 
De Surville’s bouts being missing, he suspected it to haye 
beeti stolen by the tidtives, and took the following das. 
tardly teverige. A chief who had been treacherously 
invited on boatd was made prisoner, and orders were 
then given to butn one of the villages, which happened 
to be that in which thie sick mariners had been received 
with so much kindtiess. De Surville then left the island, 
carrying with hit the unliappy chief, who died off Juan 
Fernandez, of a broken heart. 

The next visit which the New Zealanders received from 
Europeatis wis by Freticlitnen, who came in two ships 
commatided by M. Marioti du Fresne in 1772, and 
which made the land on the sotith-western part of the 
southern island. The natives came on board, were highly 
gratified with their receptioii and the objects which they 
saw around them, and the most friendly intercourse 
sprung up on both sides, the natives coming on board at 
omy and the officers and crews of the two ships ram- 

ling on shore without stispicion, and everywhere hospi- 
tably received. On the 8th of June, when they had been 
above a month on the coast, the honours of chieftainship 
were formally conferred upon Marion by the assembled 
natives ; but from this period a singular change took 
place in their conduct. They ceased to visit the ship, 
with the exception of a youth who had evinced a strong 
attachinent to one of the officers, and who came on board 
once apparently in great dejection, though he said no- 
thing as to the circumstances which had so powerfully 
depressed his spirits.. Four days afterwards (on the 12th) 
Marion went on shore accompanied by sixtcen men, in- 
cluding four superior officers, for the purpose of having a 
day’s fishing at some distance inland. Night came with- 
out their returning to the ship, but this circumstance 
excited no suspicion, as it was concluded they had been 
induced to accept of the hospitalities of one of the chiefs, 
Tacouri, who had always been one of their warmest friends. 
In the morning a boat was sent ashore for wood and 
water, and after having being absent about four hours, 
the ship’s company were surprised at seeing one of their 
comrades swimming towards them from the shore. He 
had a fearful tale to narrate. The boat’s crew had been 
received with the usual demonstrations of regard, had 
commenced collecting wood, and soon became separated 
from each other, when they were suddenly each assailed 
by six or eight savages, and butchered. There could now 
be no doubt as to the fate of their commander and the 
sixteen officers and seamen who had gone ashore on the 
previous day. A strong party, well armed, immediately 
landed, in order, if possible, to learn something of them, 
and to bring off a party of sixty wood-cutters, who might, 
if not on their guard, also fall victims to the treachery of 
the natives. Of the massacre of Marion and his com- 
panions they had soon sufficient proof ; and subsequently 
Tacouri was scen with part of their commander’s dress 
on his person. The party engaged in cutting wood were 
ordered to embark, and after packing up their tools, all 
marched in a body to the beach, pursued by the natives 
with triumphant cries. Expecting they might suddenly 
rsh upon them while in the act of embarking, the officer 
in command, following Cook’s plan on similar occasions, 
drew a line of demarcation, and threatened with instant 
death any one who should come within it. None vel 
tured to pass the boundary, and at the command of the 
officer, the natives, above a thousand in number, seated 
themselves on the ground, while the seamen were getting 
into the boats; but the moment the last man had er 
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parked, they rose with wild cries and hurled a flight of 
‘avelins accompanied by showers of stones at the French, 
‘and some of them were engaged at the same time in burn- 
ing the huts which had been erected for the sick. The 
French poured in volleys of musketry on the islanders, 
which killed great numbers and covered their retreat. Be- 
fore leaving the coast, it was necessary to obtain supplies 
of wood and water, and the party engaged in this work set 
fire to two or three of the native villages, the inhabitants 
of which were destroyed. In the deserted residence of 
the chief they found pieces of human flesh, some of which 
had been cooked, and were marked with the tecth of the 
savages. The cause of this tragedy, according to the 
French account, is inexplicable. a They treated us,” 
says Crozet, “ with every show of friendship for thirty- 
three days, in the intention of eating us on the thirty- 
uth.” 

In 1773 Cook twice visited New Zealand in the course 
of his second voyage round the world, the latter occasion 
being on his way from the Society’s Islands. The Adven- 
ture, Captain Furneaux, which accompanied the Resolu- 
tion, lost a midshipman and ten of her best hands, who 
were massacred on the island. 

In 1777 New Zealand was visited by Cook, for the 
fifth aud last time. The natives were at first shy, but 
on receiving assurances of friendship they came on board. 
The chief, who had instigated the attack on Captain Fur- 
neaux’s men, was generally disliked by his countrymen. 
The origin of the melancholy affair was described by this 
chie’, on being repeatedly pressed to account for his atro- 
cious conduct. He said that “one of his countrymen, 
having brought a stone hatchet to barter, the man to 
whom it was offered took it, and would neither return it 
nor give anything for it; on which the owner of it 
satched up the bread as an equivalent, and then the 
quarrel began.” Perhaps some similar act of injustice 
has generally been the precursor of the savage attacks of 
the New Zealanders on Europeans: such is that “ wild 
justice? to which recourse is invariably had in the ab- 
sence of legal and constituted forms. _ 

The next epoch in the intercourse with New Zealand 
arose out of the proximity of our settlements in New 
South Wales, founded at the close of the last century, the 
distance from them being about 1200 miles ; while New 
Zealand is not more than two or three days’ sail from 
Norfolk Island, where a settlement was commenced in 
1793. The Natives of New Zealand have frequently 
visited Sydney, Port Jackson, and other Australian ports. 
Ata somewhat later period, the ships engaged in the 
South Sea whale fishery began to frequent New Zealand ; 
and the government at New South Wales availed them- 
selves of this medium to send presents of cattle, grain, 
and such other articles as were calculated to promote the 
social improvement of the natives. The lawless and fre- 
quently brutal conduct of the crews of the whalers has 
done more towards demoralising the New Zealanders than 
auy other ciroumstance. In many instances they have 
been guilty of the grossest treachery, entrapping the na- 
tives into their employment and dismissing them without 
any remuneration. ‘These men, too, who are not often 
persons of intelligence, have often refused to recognise the 
distinctions of rank which prevail amongst the natives, and 
have not treated chiefs, who are in every sense sovereign 
in their own territory, with that respect which is their 
due. Such eonduct is ill calculated to win them to a 
love of social order. One of the most fearful scenes of 
mnassacre which the shores of New Zealand ever witnessed 
Was in great measure owing to ignorant disregard of rank 
ou the part of the captain of a South Sea whaler. His 
vessel was taking out several New Zealanders to their 
native country, one of whom, named George, was the son of 
‘chief. The captain expected this person to do duty as a 
common sailor, and on the latter urging the degradation 
of his being employed in this way, he was twice severely 
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flogged, and put upon a short allowance of food. George 
stifled his feelings of resentment, in the hope of more fully 
glutting his revengeful feelings on his arrival amongst his 
countrymen ; and most fearfully did he execute his pro 
jects of vengeance, for out of seventy persons, only a 
woman, two children, and the cabin-boy escaped the re- 
lentless ferocity of the savage islanders. This massacre 
of the crew of the Boyd occurred in 1809. George was 
seen by Captain Cruise in 1820, but nothing could in- 
duce him to express regret at the dreadful outrage. For 
come time afterwards, all the old apprehensions of the 
ferocious character of the New Zealanders were renewed. 
The Church Missionary Society had sent out persons to 
reside in the island with a view of promoting Christianity 
and the useful arts; but the mission was for some time 
suspended. 

A third stage in the intercourse of New Zealand with 
civilized nations is marked by the arrival of Christian 
missionaries in 1814, after they had remained several 
years in New South Wales. The Church Missionary 
Society commenced this work, in which other societies 
have engaged, and their operations during the last twenty- 
five years have had some important influence on the 
New Zealand character. The island has also become an 
active scene of commercial enterprise, and as the Austra- 
lian colonies increase in wealth and population, New 
Zealand will be brought into still closer connection with 
the habits and wants of civilization. 

In the silent changes which are taking place, attention 
should be directed to the best means of preserving the 
just rights of the New Zealanders, of which they might 
be unwarily deprived, without some protecting power. 
The establishment of a political authority in the island, 
which should protect the natives without encroaching 
upon their national independence, seems to be demanded 
in their present circumstances, and will become still more 
urgent as those circumstances lead them into a new social 
state. 

The physical geography of New Zealand, its natural 
productions, the manners, habits, and customs of its in- 
habitants, theirsindustry, and social economy, demand a 
separate notice. 





ON BURNING MIRRORS AND LENSES. 


WE lately gave a short account of the various kinds of 
mirrors which have been used to reflect the face, &c. 
We will now briefly notice the contrivances which have 
been intended to collect the sun’s rays into a focus, for 
the purpose of concentrating, not their luminous, but 
their heating powers. 

It has been supposed that the vestal fires among the 
ancients were rekindled by condensing upon them the 
rays of the sun reflected from polished concave mirrors. 
The startling effects produced by Archimedes at the siege 
of Syracuse cannot reasonably be referred to the use of 
a concave mirror, but to an assemblage of small plain 
mirrors, so placed with reference to one another that the 
reflected rays from all would converge to one spot. 
Various accounts of this exploit have been given by 
ancient writers. Tzetzes says that Archimedes, when 
the Roman fleet under Marcellus was within bow-shot of 
Syracuse, placed a hexagonal mirror so that the sun’s 
rays, after being reflected from it, should fall on the 
Roman fleet. Around this mirror, and at certain dis- 
tances from it, he placed other mirrors at such angles 
that the rays reflected from all of them converged to the 
same spot. When the sun shone brilliantly on this as- 
semblage of mirrors, and the common focus was directed 
to the proper spot, the heat of the focalized reflected rays 
was so great as to set some of the Roman ships on fire. 
Sir D. Brewster considers this exploit to be possible, 
theoretically speaking, but almost impracticable in fact. 
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About the fifth century, a compound burning mirror 

s constructed by Anthemius of Tralles, which appears 
lets been an improvement upon the supposed con- 
struction of Archimedes. Digges, a mathematician of 
the sixteenth century, made a mirror on somewhat similar 
principles, which, as he asserts, set fire to gunpowder at 
a distance of half a mile; this we may safely consider 
to be an exaggeration. Kircher, who investigated the 
probability of the accounts transmitted to us of Archi- 
medes’ mirror, devised various arrangements, in order to 
test the accuracy of the ancient writers ; and by the com- 
bination of five plain mirrors he produced such a degree 
of heat at a distance of 100 feet as convinced him that 
the performance attributed to Archimedes was within the 
verge of probability. 

In the seventeenth century, M. Vilette constructed 
several large burning mirrors, which were from 2} to 4 
feet in diameter. By one which he exhibited to the king 
of France, at St. Germain, in 1670, a small piece of iron 
was melted in 40 seconds, a brass counter was pierced 
in 6 seconds, and a piece of steel watch-spring melted 
in 9 seconds. Other large mirrors were made by Ma- 
ginus, Manfredi, and De la Garoust, about the same 
time. Tschirnhausen made a mirror of thin copper 
plate, which was so accurately formed and so well po- 
lished that a piece of lead or tin placed in the focus 
began instantly to melt, stone and slate soon became 
red-hot, pumice-stone melted, and copper and silver 
melt in 5 or 6 minutes. A curious kind of mirror was 
made by Neumann, which consisted of pasteboard formed 
into a concave surface, and covered with straw, which was 
glued to it, and which reflected the heat of the solar rays 
which fell upon it. Hoesen and Ehrard formed mirrors 
of wood, the concave surface of which was covered with 
thin sheet copper, the rays reflected from which were, as 
in the construction of Tschirnhausen, capable of pro- 
ducing a powerful effect. 


The employment of glass as the reflecting surface was 
adopted by Gregory and Newton in England, and by 


Zeiher in Russia. Zeiher also prepared a mirror by 
covering a concave surface of wood with a layer of 
cement, in which he studded a number of small flat 
picces of glass, so that the reflected rays from all of them 
focalized in one spot. 

Buffon, the naturalist, carried to great perfection the 
art of making burning mirrors. After various experi- 
ments on the powers of different substances to reflect 
light and heat, he constructed a mirror consisting of 168 
pieces of silvered glass, each piece being 8 inches long 
and 6 wide. The pieces of glass were provided with 
screws and springs, by means of which they could be 
adjusted in a frame made to receive them, so as to throw 
all the reflected images to one spot. With this com- 
pound mirror he set wood on fire at the distance of 210 
feet, and melted most of the metals and metallic minerals 
at distances of from 25 to 40 feet. 

Buffon also constructed a concave burning mirror by a 
curious contrivance. He fixed a circular piece of plate- 
glass in an iron hoop, and pressed a screw against the 
middle of the plate, by which it was forced into a concave 
form. He was able to produce a curvature or bending of 
a quarter of an inch in a plate three feet in diameter, 
without breaking the glass. On another occasion he 
fixed a circular plate on the end of a hollow air-tight 
drum. On exhausting the air from within the drum, 
the pressure of the external air on the glass plate forced 
it to assume a concave form. 

It will be seen that all the contrivances hitherto de- 
scribed, act by reflecting the rays which fall upon them. 
But equal or superior effects have been produced by 
allowing the rays to pass through a convex lens and 
focalize on the remote side of it. 

Tschirnhausen constructed lenses four feet in diameter, 
one of which weighed 160 lbs., and produced powerful 
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effects on bodies placed in its focus ; wet wood kindled jn 
an instant, water in small vessels boiled, the metals 
were melted, and tiles, slate, pumice, &c. were yitrj- 
fied. 

Bernitres made a lens which consisted of two glasses 
somewhat resembling watch glasses in shape, which were 
placed edge to edge, so as to enclose a hollow cavity be- 
tween them. This cavity, which was four feet in diameter 
was filled with spirits of wine, by which a double conyex 
fluid lens was formed. With this lens two farthip 
were melted in half a minute, a small piece of steel 
began to melt in two minutes, and small fragments of 
iron melted in a quarter of a minute. 

Mr. Parker of Fleet Street, some years ago, constructed 
the most powerful burning lens hitherto known. It was 
made of flint-glass, and was about three feet in diameter, 
At a short distance behind it was situated another lens, 
by which the rays were converged into a still smaller and 
therefore more powerful focus. With this instrument 
10 grains of slate were melted in two seconds, of cast- 
iron in three seconds, of steel in twelve seconds, of pumice 
stone in twenty-four seconds, and of flint in thirty seconds. 
A diamond of 10 grains was reduced to 6 grains by ex- 
posure for thirty minutes in the focus of the lens; the 
gem opened, emitted white fumes, closed again, and 
resumed nearly its original shape. This powerful in- 
strument was sent to China, for want of an Englich 
purchaser. 

The great difficulty of procuring such large pieces of 
flint-glass has induced Sir D. Brewster to propose that 
burning glasses should be built up of several pieces, 
each piece being so curved as to contribute to the general 
focalizing effect. 

The same philosopher has also proposed to combine 
reflexion from mirrors with transmission through lenses, 
in order to produce a powerful combined eflect. The 
rays which fall near the margin of a lens add but little to 
the heating power of the focus, on account of the obliquity 
with which they fall on the lens. Sir D. Brewster there- 
fore suggests that a number of small Jenses should be 
fitted into the surface of a hollow sphere, so as to unite 
all their foci at its centre. The apparatus must be so 
placed that the sun’s rays will pass directly through one 
of the small lenses ; while those rays which pass through 
the other lenses will first be reflected from mirrors pro- 
perly placed round the sphere: so that the whole of the 
rays will pass through the various lenses in directions at 
right angles to the diameters, and therefore in the most 
favourable direction for producing a powerful focalized 
effect. ; 

All the effects produced by these burning murrors, 
lenses, &c. are derived from the employment of solar 
light. If the light of a fire or candle be employed, the 
effects are far less intense. But it is a very remarkable 
circumstance that the rays from the moon produce not 
the smallest heating effect. Mr. Parker’s lens was ¢x- 
posed to brilliant moon-light, and a delicate thermometer 
was placed in its focus, but not the slightest elevation of 
temperature was indicated. We know that the moons 
light consists of the solar rays which are reflected from 
her surface ; but it appears as if the heat combined with 
the sun’s rays was stifled or absorbed, either at the moon's 
surface or in the atrial medium through which they have 
to pass. 


To the natural philosopher no natural object is trifling of 
unimportant :—from the least of Nature’s works he may 
learn the greatest lesson.—Sir J. W. Herschel. 
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